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What Siecle Expect from College Courses a 


in Composition and Communication’ 9 


T. R. 


I am happy to speak to you on the 
subject, “What Employers Expect from 
Freshman Courses in Composition and 
Communication.” In writing me about 
this topic, your chairman observed that 
it is “a bit cumbrous,” and that it might 
be restated as: “What will a college 
graduate have to be able to do in the 
way of writing and speaking in order to 
do his job well?” One might infer from 
this restatement of the topic that the 
usual college graduate has not been ex- 
posed to more English courses than those 
given in the freshman year. If this infer- 
ence is correct, then perhaps what is 
needed is an exposure of the college stu- 
dent to more English courses rather than 
an improvement of those that are pro- 
vided for the freshmen. 

I am not a master of the English lan- 
guage, and I will therefore speak to you 
as an amateur. For a number of years my 
writings have been subjected to the edi- 
torial strictures of grammarians on the 
public payroll, and I therefore have 
grave doubts about my ability to speak 
on acceptable English. My doubts are 
so enhanced in the presence of a group 
such as yours that I would be loath to 
proceed if I had not written down what I 
want to say, and if my writing had not 
been properly reviewed before I left 
Washington. 

I’m not sure that I ought to speak even 
as an amateur on the topic that is under 
discussion in this session, for I am not 
altogether conversant with the needs of 


1An address at the spring meeting of the 
Conference on College Composition and Com- 
munication, Cleveland, Ohio, March 28, 1952 

2 Director of Archival Management, National 
Archives and Records Service, General Serv- 
ices Administration, Washington, D. C. 


the Government in the way of writing 
and speaking ability. I'm not engaged in 
informational or editorial work, nor have 
I ever taken pains to ascertain what is 
required in the way of training for such 
work. 

If there is a justification for my speak- 
ing as a representative of the Govern- 
ment, it is this: My agency, the National 
Archives and Records Service, is perhaps 
as acutely aware as any agency of the 
Government of the problems created in 
writing. One of the four organizational 
elements of the agency is a Records Man- 
agement Division, which is trying to pro- 
mote good practices in the creation, 
maintenance, and disposition of Gov- 
ernment papers. The size of its problem 
can be indicated by statistics, to which 
Government clerks always resort when 
words fail them. Statistics show that the 
Government buys 34,560,000 pencils a 
year. Try to visualize 34,560,000 pencils 
being pushed around on paper each year 
by Government clerks. The results are 
appalling. About a billion letters are 
written, and records are accumulated at 
the rate of two and one-half million cubic 
feet a year. So many records are now in 
existence that seven Pentagon buildings 
would be required to house them. These 
statistics show that writing has created 
at least one real problem in the Federal 
Government. It is the problem of mass. 
It is one resulting from the quantity— 
not the quality—of writing in the Govern- 
ment. This is the problem with which 
the Records Management Division has 
to deal. 


The organizational element of the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service with 
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which I am immediately associated is 
concerned, on the other hand, with the 
quality—not the quantity of Government 
papers. The National Archives provides 
a repository for the products of the pen 
that have a quality that justifies their 
preservation. While we are aware of the 
literary quality of the documents we pre- 
serve, I should note that our primary 
concern is with the quality of their con- 
tents. 

Another organizational element of the 
National Archives and Records Service 
is the Division of the Federal Register, 
which is primarily concerned with legal 
writings. Its main job is to publish Fed- 
eral statutes, regulations, orders, and no- 
tices that have public effect. 

Officials of the National Archives and 
Records Service can thus view Govern- 
ment writing from a vantage point that 
is afforded in few other places in Wash- 
ington. In the Records Management Di- 
vision a view can be obtained of its quan- 
tity, in the National Archives of its lit- 
erary quality, and in the Federal Regis- 
ter Division of its legal quality. And be- 
sides this, we also write letters—a small 
part of the billion that are written each 
year in the Government agencies. 

From our vantage point what impres- 
sions does one gain of the Government 
needs of communicative ability? Before 
I venture to make suggestions on the 
training of students to meet these needs, 
I should like to make a few observations 
about Government writing. I shall make 
these in reference to a few questions 
that I shall bring to your attention. 


The first of these questions is: What 
sort of Government jobs require writing 
ability? The jobs in the Federal Govern- 
ment may be divided into three general 
classes: first, the executive, administra- 
tive, and supervisory; secondly, the pro- 
fessional and scientific; and thirdly, the 
clerical and manual. In a typical agency 
the personnel in the first class consti- 


tutes about fifteen percent of the total, 
while the other two classes make up the 
eighty-five percent. 

The fifteen percent, namely the admin- 
istrators, executives, and supervisors, are 
concerned with the development of or- 
ganization and programs and with the 
formulation of policies, decisions, and 
procedures that are designed to accom- 
plish the functions for which the agency 
was established. Their activities are re- 
flected in administrative orders, staff in- 
structions, manuals of operation, policy 
statements, directives, memoranda, cor- 
respondence, and the like. 


The other eighty-five percent are con- 
cerned with activities necessary to carry 
out the programs of the agency. Most of 
these activities are of a specialized na- 
ture, so that those who perform them are 
selected primarily on the basis of their 
attainments in specialized fields, such as 
law, economics, statistics, history, chem- 
istry, geology, physics, and other sci- 
ences. These employees need have no 
special training as writers or speakers, 
though a large part of their time is spent 
in writing reports, letters, and the like. 
Among these specialized fields none is 
more important than law, for a large 
part of the Government’s work is of a 
legal character. This is true of practi- 
cally all work in the judicial branch and 
also of much of the work performed by 
regulatory and quasi-judicial agencies in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Old-line regulatory agencies are now 
supplemented by a number of emergen- 
cy regulatory agencies. Their work re- 
sults in the issuance of regulations, or- 
ders, and directives, usually aimed at the 
public, which have legal effect, and 
which, as I noted before, are published 
in the Federal Register. Their regula- 
tions, as I perhaps need not tell you, 
reach to an embarrassing degree into al- 
most every phase of our daily lives—and 
our pocketbooks. A knowledge of law is 
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required, furthermore, in many other 
Federal activities, and particularly in 
fiscal activities that result in legal agree- 
ments, such as leases, titles, and con- 
tracts. Finally, a large part of the ac- 
tivities of an agency are of a “house- 
keeping,” and frequently of a routine na- 
ture, such as those relating to personnel, 
property, supply, and fiscal matters. 


In a word, then, most Government jobs 
require primarily either executive abili- 
ty, professional or scientific competency, 
or manual or clerical dexterity; and only 
secondarily writing ability. Less than 
three-tenths of one percent of the classi- 
fied civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment are engaged in activities that re- 
quire specialized training in English, ac- 
cording to information I recently obtain- 
ed from the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. I might interject that I regard this 
statistic-as I do most other statistics— 
with considerable suspicion, for under 
pressure from Congress many agencies 
recently reduced the number of Infor- 
mational, Editorial, and Public Relations 
Specialists by giving them different ti- 
tles. Nonetheless, only a very few—those 
who must handle press and public rela- 
tions or perform editorial duties—are se- 
lected primarily on the basis of their 
training as writers. 

My second question is this: Under 
what conditions is writing done in the 
Government? Before answering this 
question, let me explain briefly how a 
typical Government agency operates. It 
is organized, as a rule, on a hierarchical 
pattern. At its top are found the admin- 
istrators, executives, and supervisors, to 
whom I have already referred. Beneath 
this body of officials are found a series 
of offices, each subordinate to the one 
above it. Under this arrangement most 
important transactions are referred to 
each of the offices of the hierarchy, and 
the writings pertaining to such transac- 
tions are successively reviewed at each 


administrative level as they flow upward 
through channels to completion. Law- 
yers review legal documents for the var- 
ious technicalities and niceties of lan- 
guage that are the concern—and perhaps 
the substance—of their profession. Ex- 
ecutives review administrative docu- 
ments for conformity to policy, proced- 
ures, program emphasis, and the like. 
Each of the series of offices in the hier- 
archy usually contributes its bit to the 
particular paper that is referred to it— 
to a policy statement, a legal document, 
or a regulation. Few pieces of writing, in- 
deed, are the product of just one person; 
more frequently they are developed 
through the efforts of a number of per- 
sons, who are “coordinated” or “direct- 
ed” in their work. In the Government, 
then, writing is usually done on a collab- 
orative basis, and the product of any one 
individual is usually embodied in that 
of the office to which he is attached. 


Another condition is that writing in the 
Government is done anonymously. If a 
piece of writing is produced by a parti- 
cular individual, credit is seldom given 
to him. Letters, memoranda, reports, are 
written for someone else’s signature; a 
monograph will come out with the au- 
thor’s name subordinated to the name of 
the official under whose “direction” it 
has been written. 

Finally, Government writing that is in- 
tended for publication is carefully edit- 
ed. The volume of such writing is pro- 
digious, as is evident frora the fact that 
the Government Printing Office is one 
of the largest publishing concerns in the 
world. The editing of copy for publica- 
tion is done by the small group of train- 
ed writers, to whom I have already re- 
ferred, whose job it is to clean up the 
written products of the Government per- 
sonnel before releasing them to be read 
outside the family. Government employ- 
ees seldom have the good fortune of 
writing anything in which their pride 
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survives the miseries of editing and print- 
ing. 

Under the circumstances I have just 
described, a wonderful opportunity is 
provided to those who like to tamper 
with the writings of others. Though man 
is naturally inclined to tamper, the Gov- 
ernment provides an artificial stimulus 
to this inclination. Since documents have 
to be considered in each of the offices 
to which they are referred, the easiest 
way to dispose of them is to tamper 
with their language. Editorial correc- 
tions, therefore, are frequently made 
simply to show that documents have 
been reviewed—if not for content, then 
at least for style and grammar. Such 
corrections, in fact, are marks of authori- 
ty, for the right to tamper is a preroga- 
tive of office. 

While promoting the inclination to 
tamper with the writings of others, the 
circumstances I have described have a 
more important result. It is that they 
discourage self-expression. The Govern- 
ment obviously affords little opportuni- 
ty for self-expression when the writing 
of an individual is submerged in that of 
his office. The successive reviews of each 
piece of writing, in fact, are likely to 
blunt the literary aspirations of any but 
the most persevering. Reviewers are apt 
to eliminate peculiar language twists and 
expressions, which are the essence of 
style, and to make the writing conform 
to a deadly impersonal style of which I 
wish to speak more later. I do not mean 
to say that Government agencies are in 
any sense opposed to the general de- 
sire of their employees to express them- 
selves in writing so long as their self- 
expression does not misrepresent or dam- 
age the effectiveness of the Government. 
But on the other hand, the salaries paid 
by agencies must not be regarded as sub- 
sidies in support of self-expression. Pub- 
lic servants are paid to disguise them- 
selves as anonymous parts of a heartless 


mechanism. The Government can afford 
to pay its employees only for what they 
contribute to the fulfilment of its func- 
tions. And most Government functions 
are served by writing only as it is a 
means of communicating ideas. Writing 
is thus merely a working process, not an 
end product. The Government is simply 
not concerned with the literary quality of 
the writing of its employees, though oc- 
casionally, despite the discouragement 
to self-expression, eminent literary fig- 
ures have served the Government. Dur- 
ing the last century, for example, Wash- 
ington Irving and James Russell Lowell 
produced interesting diplomatic dis- 
patches, which are preserved among the 
State Department records in the Nation- 
al Archives. Walt Whitman was a Gov- 
ernment clerk at one time, but he was 
dismissed by the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior just after the outbreak of the Civil 
War. His sin was the production of 
Leaves of Grass, which the Secretary 
found in snooping around his desk. The 
Secretary wrote privately that he did 
not want to “employ the author of a 
scandalous book.” Publicly, that is, for 
the record, he fired Whitman under an 
order that required the dismissal of all 
employees who are “disloyal,” who “are 
not necessary for the transaction of the 
public business, or who are inefficient,” 
and who “disregard in their conduct, 
habits and associations the rules of de- 
corum [and] propriety prescribed by a 
Christian civilization.” 

The third question I want to consider 
is this: What are the qualities of Gov- 
ernment writing? I plan to consider the 
good qualities, as well as the bad, for 
there are some good qualities. 

A great deal has been written about 
Government writing. It is referred to 
variously as “bureaucratese,” “govern- 
mentese,” “Federalese,” and “gobbledy- 
gook.” The term “gobbledygook” was de- 
fined by its author, Maury Maverick, as 
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“talk or writing which is long, pompous, 
vague, involved, usually with Latinized 
words” (New York Times Magazine, 
May 21, 1944.) The latest word used to 
describe Government jargon is “baffle- 
gabb,” which was coined by Milton A. 
Smith of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce ( Washington Post, January, 1952). 
Glossaries of “gobbledygook” or its mod- 
ern equivalent “bafflegabb” are publish- 
ed from time to time in Washington 
newspapers. I have used a few “gobble- 
dygook” words in my paper, and I want 
to give you definitions of their meaning 
as taken from a popular Washington col- 
umn by Jerry Klutz called the “Federal 
Diary.” I referred to documents flow- 
ing through “channels.” “Channels” are 
defined as “the trails left by interoffice 
memoranda.” I noted that the docu- 
ments flow upward through “channels” 
from one office to another. The term 
“referred to a higher authority” is de- 
fined as “pigeonholed in a more sump- 
tuous office.” This flow of documents is 
“expedited,” which means that “confus- 
ion is confounded with commotion.” One 
of the amazing things in the official life 
of Washington is the jargon that has 
been developed to describe official ac- 
tivities. One does not deal with a matter 
under a certain description—one handles 
it within a certain “framework,” and 
everything, of course, follows a certain 
“directive.” One does not refer to a mat- 
ter at hand as a specific problem—one 
refers to the assignment as an “ad hoc 
detail.” One of our staff members once 
helped write a satire on Federal Prose: 
How to Write in and/or for Washing- 
ton. It is James R. Masterson, who is now 
on the staff of the National Historical 
Publications Commission, which is part 
of our agency. 

I do not mean to deride Government 


writing. I believe there are explanations 
for the form it takes, and I think you 


ought to bear with me as I give them to 
you. 


A Government employee has to write 
in an impersonal and deferential tone, 
and in doing so he gets himself involved 
in colorless verbiage, in circumlocutions, 
in complex sentence structures for which 
he would be the first to disclaim respon- 
sibility, if he could. The employee, mind 
you, is a servant of the people, to whom 
he must be deferential, for the people, in 
the last analysis, are his collective mas- 
ters. The employee cannot afford to be- 
come familiar with the people. If he 
does, he is likely to get into trouble, as 
has been the case with a number of In- 
ternal Revenue collectors recently. The 
employee has learned to be deferential to 
the Congress, which holds in its hand 
strings to the purse from which appro- 
priations for his salary are made. The 
employee, of course, must be deferential 
to his superiors. If, under the circum- 
stances, he writes in an unctuous and 
self-effacing manner, who can blame 
him? And if he should write otherwise, it 
is certain that his writing would be 
stripped of all personal elements in the 
course of the successive reviews that 
are given it. If he is engaged in legal 
work, his language, of course, will have 
to be clothed in legal verbiage. Every 
document he writes will be liberally 
sprinkled with “whereases” and “where- 
untos.” 


The real explanation of the use of 
“gobbledygook” in the Federal Govern- 
ment is a very simple one. It is the one 
applied by Samuel Johnson in another 
context: “Ignorance, Sir, sheer ignor- 
ance.” The hackneyed expressions, the 
big words that have acquired special con- 
notations in Government circles, are sim- 
ply a cover-up for a lack of language 
ability. While acquiring a vocabulary, 
everyone passes through the stage in 
which long words are found to be fas- 
cinating. When we were children we 
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were applauded for using long words. 
“We spake as children,” to quote the 
Apostle Paul. But when we grew up, we 
cast aside the youthful inclination to 
choose a Latin polysyllable when a four- 
letter word of Anglo-Saxon derivation 
would serve just as well. Government 
clerks who use long words have just not 
grown up. They are like children who 
seek to impress by their impish antics. I 
can cite an authority in support of this 
viewpoint. It is Henry Watson Fowler, 
who says in his Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage that “those who run to 
long words are mainly the unskillful and 
tasteless; they confuse pomposity with 
dignity, flaccidity with ease, and bulk 
with force.” 

Now there is a widespread belief that 
the Government deliberately fosters the 
writing of “gobbledygook.” This is an 
error. The Government operates through 
the persons who head its agencies and 
bureaus; and I doubt whether any agen- 

head, bureau head, divisional director, 
or other official today actually approves 
of such writing. The truth is that they 
simply do not know how to stop it. The 
fault lies rather in the great multitude of 
lesser employees who come into the Gov- 
ernment either deficient in the taste or 
skill to do better or under the mistaken 
impression that it is expected of them. 
Every other day some agency head 
makes a statement deprecating the use 
of “gobbledygook” or issues an order to 
his subordinates outlawing it. | 

Some efforts have been made, notably 
by the Federal Security Agency and the 
Department of Agriculture, to make the 
writing of easily intelligible prose a sub- 
ject of continued emphasis and training. 
Both of these agencies have prepared 
good instructional pamphlets based upon 
the manuals of James F. Grady and Mil- 
ton Hall (Writing Effective Government 
Letters). In the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice an attempt has been made to intro- 
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duce the readability tests of Dr. Rudolf 
Flesch in judging material intended for 
wide distribution; and the Civil Service 
Commission has circulated pamphlets 
advocating the use of these tests. During 
the last war the OPA, faced with the ne- 
cessity of explaining price regulations to 
all the small retail stores of the country, 
tried very determinedly and with some 
success to make its lawyer writers draft 
their regulations in simple direct terms. 


The standards for effective writing es- 
tablished by all the agencies that I have 
mentioned are not essentially different 
from the standards commonly taught in 
the schools. Dr. Flesch approaches them 
from the negative side, developing a 
formula for measuring the qualities of 
writing, which in his opinion offer the 
chief impediments to easy reading; and 
whether they are indeed the chief im- 
pediments or not, they are impediments 
of some magnitude. In the Federal Se- 
curity manual (based upon Grady and © 
Hall) the standards of effective writing — 
are approached on the positive side and ~ 
formulated in a series of questions: Is _ 
your writing : 

1. Complete? 

(a) Does it give all necessary in- © 
formation? 
(b) Does it answer all questions the — 
reader may raise? 


2. Concise? 
(a) Does it contain only essential 
facts? 
(b) Does it include only essential 
words and phrases? 


3. Clear? 

(a) Is the language adapted to the 
readers; are the words the simplest that 
carry the thought? 

(b) Do the words exactly express | 
the thought? 

(c) Is the sentence structure clear? 

(d) Does each paragraph contain 
only one main idea? 


‘ 
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(e) Are these ideas presented in 
the best order? 

4. Correct? 

(a) Is the information accurate? 
_(b) Do the statements conform 
with policy? 
(c) Is the writing free from crudi- 
ties of grammar, spelling, punctuation? 

5. Appropriate in Tone? 

(a) Will the tone bring the desired 
response? 

(b) Is the writing free from words 
that may arouse antagonism? 

(c) Is it free from stilted, hackney- 
ed, or legalistic phrases? 

The Soil Conservation pamphlet asks 
the bureau employee these questions: 

1. Do you write to yourself when 
you are supposed to be writing a publi- 
cation or memorandum for other people 
to read? Do you assume that other peo- 
ple will understand what you are writ- 
ing just because you understand it? 

2. Do you write for your professional 
colleagues or your superiors instead of 
to your intended reader audience? A lot 
of nonprofessional writers do. Do you 
try to write each sentence so that it will 
be bullet-proof against the adverse crit- 
icism of some antagonistic colleague? 
Many people do that very thing when ac- 
tually they are supposed to be writing 
for a farmer a simple explanation about 
what to do or how to do something. Do 
you try to impress your colleagues or su- 
periors with your knowledge of the sub- 
ject you are writing about? — 

3. Do you try to hedge on every point 
you make in your writing? 

4, Do you start writing before you 
figure out exactly what you want to 
say? 

5. Do you try to explain technical 
matters that are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of your readers? 

6. Do you try to save space by crowd- 
ing several thoughts or ideas into one 
sentence? 


7. Are you one of the people that 
think all government publications should 
be strictly impersonal? Do you consider 
it beneath your dignity to address your 
writing to your audience? Do you try to 
avoid the use of personal pronouns? 
What do you gain by writing “it is ad- 
visable to . . .” instead of “you should 


8. Do you try to follow the style of 
other government publications in your 
writing? 

I should like, now, to consider a final 
question, namely that assigned to the 
speakers at this session: What can Eng- 
lish teachers do in the way of training 
their students in writing and speaking 
for work in the Government? In answer- 
ing this question, I wish to say at the out- 
set that training in English is regarded 
as very important for Government serv- 
ice, for an elementary knowledge of 
grammar is basic to effective work even 
in specialized fields of activity. Employ- 
ees should know how words are writ- 
ten, how they are to be understood, and 
how they are to be arranged in senten- 
ces. The nature of their job will, of 
course, determine how much knowledge 
they must have about grammar, and its 
various parts such as semantics and syn- 
tax. Perhaps I can indicate how much 
they should know by referring to Fow- 
ler’s Dictionary of Modern English Us- 
age. In discussing the split infinitive, 
Fowler divides the English-speaking 
world into (1) those who neither know 
nor care what a split infinitive is; (2) 
those who do not know, but care very 
much; (3) those who know and con- 
demn; (4) those who know and approve; 
and (5) those who know and distinguish. 
In Government service, employees do- 
ing clerical and manuai work need nei- 
ther know nor care very much about 
grammar; and they become difficult to 
deal with when they have only a smatter- 
ing of grammar, so that they do not know, 
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but care very much. Employees doing 
professional and scientific work ought 
to know grammar but need not concern 
themselves with its niceties. Only the 
small core of specially trained writers 
ought to know and to be able to distin- 
guish. They ought actually to be educat- 
ed to the point where they can under- 
stand and appreciate Fowler's Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage. 


The question that is under discussion 
at this session seems to imply that there 
are deficiencies in the training that has 
been given in the past. But my answer 
carries no such implication. On the whole 
I think that the colleges have been do- 
ing a good job of training people for 
Government employment, and as I see 
it, no changes of curriculum or of em- 
phasis would greatly improve this train- 
ing. Courses in “ghostwriting,” such as 
have been established in a university in 
Washington, are not needed. I believe 
the new employees in the National Ar- 
chives are typical of the product of our 
educational system. They have to have 
a college degree to pass the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission’s verbal aptitude test. 
Most of them are able to spell and punc- 
tuate acceptably, know at least the rudi- 
ments of grammar, and have vocabular- 
ies adequate for our purpose. For the 
most part the glaring errors in spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation arise from 
thoughtlessness rather than miseduca- 
tion. And if employees have not been 
properly trained in English, our editors 
and supervisors can revise their written 


products before they are published. 


The suggestions that I would make 
call for no change but for the injection 
into the curriculum of certain extra ad- 
monitions, hardly more than that, for 
those students who have in mind to enter 
the Government service. My concern and 
the concern of most Government offi- 
cials, I believe, is rather with the atti- 
tude of our college trained employees to- 


ward the task of writing. It is in the de- 
velopment of sound and proper attitudes 
toward this task that I think the teachers 
of English can be of most assistance to 
us 


What we should like if it were possible 
would be to have employees come to us 
with an attitude that facilitates continu- 
ed improvement in writing—an attitude 
that recognizes that no writer ever writes 
perfectly, that the best writers write bad- 
ly when they don’t take pains, that every 
writer can improve his skill until his 
mind begins to fail, that the product of 
our first fine frenzy seldom has anything 
to commend it except its frenzy. We 
should like them to regard the job of 
writing as one of the major parts of 
every assignment they undertake. In es- 
timating time for the completion of a 
job, they should combat the tendency to 
suppose that when material has been 
studied and notes taken, the job is vir- 
tually done and that all that remains is 
to “throw their notes together” and 
“write them up.” One of our commonest 
failings is to allow no time for studying 
the problem of how best to present our 
conclusions or for the tedious process of 
reorganizing, rephrasing, and _ redraft- 
ing. 

I should like to see ready developed in 
all our new employees the habit of self- 
criticism with respect to writing and a 
readiness to accept in good spirit any 
criticism of their writing offered by oth- 
ers. They should appreciate the labor of 
an editor who works over a piece they 
have written before it is released to the 
intended reader; and they should see 
that while the points of criticism may be 
matters of judgment and opinion, the 


editor's judgment is more dependable _ 
than their own since he is in a position _ 
more nearly analogous to that of the | 


reader and can apply the test of whether 
the thought has got across. Their initial 
pride of authorship should not make 
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them stiff-necked against suggested 
changes; and they must not become so 
attached to a sentence, paragraph, or 
chapter that they cannot coolly see it al- 
tered or thrown out. 

Finally, I should like to see them rec- 
onciled to the inescapable conditions that 
are attached to Government service, 
which I have reviewed for you. These 
are that the writing of an individual is 
submerged in that of his office, that it is 
reviewed for content as well as for gram- 
mar, and that it will appear anonymous- 
ly. The effect of these conditions, I noted, 
is that the Government provides little 
opportunity for self-expression. There 


will be no occasion to write jocularly, al- 
lusively, ironically, or poetically. All that 
will be required of the employee who 
enters Government service is that he 
must be able to write a sober prose, in 
simple language, and in a style that is 
candid, direct, and pointed. But these 
conditions are not so disadvantageous to 
the writer as they may seem; for a by- 
line is less frequently the symbol of 
credit than of blame. It is good to be 
paid for producing our little monsters of 
bad English without having to suffer the 
penalty of avowing forever our parent- 
_ Salaried oblivion is not an unhappy 
ate. 


The Importance of Communication For 
Advancement in Industry 


WwW. K. BAILEY? 


The general subject this morning is 
“What do Employers Expect of Fresh- 
man Courses in Composition and Com- 
munication?” But I would prefer to talk 
on the subject of what capabilities will 
be most helpful to an individual in ob- 
taining the advancement in an organiza- 
tion which he and we hope he will quick- 
ly obtain. 

We want and need people who can 
think—who have had some training in 
thinking—who can distinguish between 
cause and effect both in the concrete and 
in the abstract, and who can so express 
their conclusions that they are accepted 
by others, and so that others will follow 
their leadership. 

The first part of that statement is your 
most important objective. Without it the 
second half means nothing. However, I 


1 Notes on a talk at the spring meeting of 
the Conference on College Composition and 
— Cleveland, Ohio, March 28, 


2 Vice-President, Manufacturing, The Warner 
and Swasey Company, Cleveland. 


believe, you can give a good deal of 
guidance along the lines of how things 
should be expressed, and can thus add 
some vocational education to the gener- 
al education which is your main objec- 
tive. 

I want to make it very clear that I am 
not in favor of substituting vocational 
education with its benefits for the bene- 
fits of general education. 

It is my observation that, in business, 
the oral presentations are much better 
than the usual written presentations. 
This is probably the result of the indi- 
vidual's boss starting the presentation by 
asking a direct question, and as a result 
a correct answer is given, followed by 
as much supplementary data as is nec- 
essary. 

However, the usual procedure in writ- 
ten presentations is to present all of the 
data and then bury the conclusions at 
some point near the end of the written 
communication. 

As an illustration, I will cite the case 
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of one of our college graduates who was 
asked to make a survey in our area and 
report his recommendations as to how 
we should pay for overtime work per- 
formed by certain people in our organi- 
zation. 

I was present when the report was 
made verbally, and in response to the 
direct question as to what we should do, 
a very clearcut statement was made, fol- 
lowed by a clear summary of existing 
conditions in our area. 

However, if when this report was 
ready, the man who had asked for it 
had not had time to discuss the matter, 
he would have received a written report 
which clearly stated how the survey was 
made, the complete detail obtained in 
the survey, and, at the end of the second 
page, a statement of conclusions. 

Before writing the report, why should- 
_ n't the individual definitely decide the 
- question to be answered, and answer it, 
and then give the supporting data. I do 
not mean that the supporting data is not 
important, and I do not mean that it 
should not be presented, and perhaps it 
should be presented in great detail, but 
this does not prevent the presenting of 
the conclusions first. 


Very often a report or an instruction, 
or a lettter, is written without having de- 
cided what it is supposed to do. 

Is it supposed to give information? 

Is it supposed to give opinions? 

Is it to report what has been done? 

Is it to report why something was 

done? 

Is it to report something that should 

be done? 

Is it to get people to do something? 

Is it to keep people from doing some- 

thing? 

The purpose of the communication 
will, of course, affect the method of 
presentation, and the report or instruc- 
tion will be more effective. 

From the standpoint of composition, 


there is an art to presentation—particu- 
larly, an art to stripping away the chaff 
and extraneous material which seems to 
be so easy to write. I don’t know how 
such a man would rate in literature, but 
one of the finest business arts is to be 
able to sum up a discussion in one sen- 
tence. 

A good many years ago Mr. Knudsen, 
when he was in charge of Chevrolet 
Manufacturing, made one of the finest 
sales talks to the Chevrolet organization 
that have ever been made. Mr. Knudsen 
was asked to tell the sales organization 
what he wanted. I am inclined to think 
that he had written quite a speech, but 
when he got up in front of the organiza- 
tion, he forgot his speech. He held up 
one finger of each hand and said, “Just 
give me one for one.” That expressed the 
entire aim of the Chevrolet organization 
at that time, when they were trying to 
equal the Ford Motor Company sales. 

I have here one of the most important 
business books that have been written. 
It is entitled The Principles of Organi- 
zation by James D. Mooney, and I want 
to read a quotation from the Bible that 
Mr. Mooney placed on the fly leaf. 


“And Moses chose able men out of 
all Israel, and made them heads over 
the people, rulers of thousands, rul- 
ers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of tens. And they judged the 
people at all seasons: the hard 
causes they brought unto Moses, but 
every small matter they judged 
themselves.” 

—Exodus XVIII: 25,26. 

Mr. Mooney, or someone, recognized 
that that simple statement covered the 
entire subject matter of his book. I do 
not mean that the book would not need — 
to be written, and it certainly should be 
read, but I can assure you that it is very 
hard reading as compared with that first 
simple statement. And while I do not 
know Mr. Mooney, I have a definite feel- 


4 
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ing that Mr. Mooney did not write in the 
same manner that he would have express- 
ed himself if he were talking with you 
here today. Ido not believe that he 
would have said: “By the term ‘function- 
alism’ we mean the distinction between 
kinds of duties. Thus, it is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the scalar principle.” I 
believe he would have reduced it to 
simpler language and there are many 
indications in the book that he could do 
sO. 

For example, I would like to quote the 
following: “The objective of industry 
may be defined as profit through service; 
that of warfare as the military defeat of 
an enemy; that of religion as the welfare 
of the soul. It is only when we advance 
to the doctrine of ae that com- 
plexity may appear.’ 

In addition to the difficulty in devel- 
oping the ability to express complex sit- 
uations in simple terms, there is also the 
difficulty of developing an art in the use 
of words. And I know that you, of the 
teaching profession, can help students in 
this art. Most communications are writ- 
ten with the idea of getting somebody to 
do something, and while the use of in- 
dividual words is important, there is a 
principle of presentation that is even 
more important. 


Why do we continuously use the nega- 
tive statement so exclusively until we 
have been trained to do otherwise? There 
is nothing new about this. We all know 
the story of a mother who told her little 
boy not to put beans up his nose, and 
how she was amazed to find that that’s 
where they went. 

It is so much more effective to tell 
people what we want them to do instead 
of telling them what we don’t want them 
to do, and everybody is so much happier 
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when they are told to do something than 
when they are told not to do something. 
For example, I recently reviewed a book- 
let on our Suggestion System, and I 
found this statement, “Suggestions can- 
not be accepted for awards from fore- 
men about matters in their own depart- 
ment.” Now there is no problem with 
the foremen on this subject. They under- 
stand that they are paid to run their de- 
partments and to put into effect the 
things which should be done, and that 
this is part of their compensation. But 
wouldn't it be better to change the state- 
ment to say that suggestions from fore- 
men are acceptable for awards on all 
matters except those pertaining to their 
departments. 

Some years ago, there was a very pop- 
ular song which I think might become 
the theme song for writers of communi- 
cations. It was entitled, “Accentuate the 
Positive and Eliminate the Negative.” 
With practice, any negative statement 
can be changed to a positive statement 
without a difference in meaning. But the 
difference in results may be the differ- 
ence between getting something done or 
not getting something done. 


In your work with these students 
whom we are going to hire some day, I 
would suggest that you emphasize to 
them three questions, and that they de- 
cide the answers before they write any- 
thing. These questions are: 

1. Why are they writing anything? 

2. What do they want to accomplish? 

3. How should it be said to get the de- 
sired result as quickly as possible 
and as easily as possible? 


The man who can influence people 
will succeed in any organization. What 
he says and how he says it is all import- 
ant. 
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The Indiana University Program of T raining 
For Teaching College Composition 


PHILIP R. WIKELUND! 


In recent years considerable criticism 
of the teaching in institutions of higher 
learning has been voiced from several 
quarters, the most notable, perhaps, be- 
ing that of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. Far from turning 
a deaf ear to these strictures, the col- 
leges and universities have proceeded 
to an earnest self-examination, and their 
faculties, through their professional or- 
ganizations and in their own administra- 
tive bodies, have become increasingly 
concerned with the improvement of 
teaching.2 One expression of this con- 
cern is the already extensive and con- 
stantly growing attention paid to the 
training of the college and university 
teacher. Undoubtedly the greatest de- 
velopment of actual training programs 
has taken place in university depart- 
ments with heavy enrollments in mul- 
tiple section courses on the freshman 
level, staffed very largely—sometimes al- 
most wholly—by graduate-student teach- 
ers, whose numbers and inexperience ur- 
gently prescribe some kind of guidance. 
This need for training is especially great 
in departments of English since they 


1 Indiana University 


2 Among these might be noted the American 
Council on Education, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors; nor should 
the significance of the Ford Faculty Fellows 
be overlooked. In the field of English, the Col- 
lege English Association, the National Council 
of Teachers of English, College Section, and 
the Conference on College Composition and 
Communication have shown unusual interest 
in this problem. 

8 For a detailed account, see Harold B. Allen, 
“Preparing the Teacher of Composition and 
Communication—A Report,” College Composi- 
tion and Communication, III (May, 1952), 3-13; 
and Edward Foster, “Who Teaches Teaching? 
A Preliminary ye on Courses and Appren- 
ticeships in the Teaching of College English,” 
a report of the College English Association, 
December 12, 1952 (mimeographed). 


must furnish instruction in that almost 
universal requirement—Freshman Eng- 
lish. This article does not intend to sur- 
vey such programs or to engage in po- 
lemics on their procedures or philoso- 
phies;* it mentions these facts merely by 
way of foreword to the description of a 
particular training program, now in ef- 
fect for three years, in the Department 
of English at Indiana University. 

From the beginning this program was 
regarded as plastic and experimental; it 
has already undergone considerable 
change within the three years and is 
sure to be modified further. When first 
established it involved two distinct fea- 
tures: a system of counseling and class 
visitation of the graduate-student teach- 
ers by seasoned members of the full-time 
staff, and a graduate course entitled 
Proseminar in the Teaching of College 
English Composition. It was hoped that 
the graduate-student teacher would gain 
valuable criticism, practical classroom 
wisdom, and realistic encouragement 
from his association with a mature and 
experienced teacher, and that this rela- 
tionship—that of older and younger col- 
leagues—would be rewarding on both 
sides. At that time, however, this part 
of the program proved impracticable, 
and its function was largely absorbed 
into the proseminar. As originally con- 
ceived, the proseminar endeavored to 
afford a broad professional training for 
the graduate student, who almost certain- 
ly will teach one or more sections of 
Freshman English in his first post. Con- 
sequently it aimed at more than explica- 
tion of the use of required texts, indoc- 
trination in departmental syllabi and uni- 
versity regulations, or the anatomy and 
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arbitrament of day-to-day classroom 
problems; not that these matters were 
ignored, but they were usually taken up 
in a broader context and against a theo- 
retical background. The earlier syllabus 
of the course makes clear its character: 
it purposed “(1) to acquaint the gradu- 
ate-student teacher of composition with 
his professional status and responsibili- 
ties; (2) to inform him regarding the 
history, philosophy, and methods of his 
field of teaching and its relationship to 
the work of the whole university; (3) to 
familiarize him with the student’s high 
school instructional background in com- 
position; (4) to inform him of the main 
sources of information in his profession- 
al field; (5) to train him to meet routine 
and special problems in the teaching of 
college composition.” Because of its 
broad professional emphasis, the prosem- 
inar was open to all graduate students 
in the university, and during its first two 
years students from foreign countries 
and from the School of Education en- 
rolled; but their special interests were 
not easily served by the course and al- 
ways constituted an unwieldy, alien ele- 
ment. 


Today the proseminar is strictly a prac- 
tical, intensive, in-service training pro- 
gram restricted to those graduate-student 
members of its composition staff who 
lack the requisite experience. About fif- 
teen students are enrolled each fall for 
one semester; the proseminar meets for 
two hours once a week and carries at 
present three hours graduate credit. The 
director of composition is in charge. The 
seminar mode of instruction has been re- 
tained because it encourages the grad- 
uate-student teacher to bring up his 
problems and air his views and to have 
them thoroughly discussed and threshed 
out. Although in the first few meetings 
it is necessary to spend some part of the 
time on matters of mere official informa- 
tion about the composition course, prac- 


tically at once the problems of teaching 
are intensely discussed and continue to 
be the focus of the work of the prosem- 
inar. In the latter part of the semester 
these discussions are more formally or- 
ganized around papers presented by each 
graduate-student teacher on a_ topic 
which interests him. This part of the 
course will be described more fully later 
on; it is, in essence, a necessary conces- 
sion to academic convention since the 
course confers credit. 


The work ‘of the proseminar is ar- 
ranged to parallel as closely as possible 
the program of the elementary composi- 
tion course, and to meet the problems of 
the graduate-student teacher as they 
arise. The earlier meetings of the prosem- 
inar are devoted to the need of the 
novitiate teacher for basic information 
about the composition course he teach- 
es: its aims, procedures, materials. First, 
the syllabi for the whole composition pro- 
gram at Indiana University—involving 
four courses—are carefully reviewed so 
that the teacher sees his work in rela- 
tion to the rest of the program, but the 
syllabus for his own course (he is regu- 
larly assigned the first semester course) 
is studied in detail and its special fea- 
tures discussed. Next, the teacher must 
familiarize himself thoroughly with the 
course texts, which are analyzed in re- 
lation to the syllabus. Finally, certain 
materials, such as the Faculty Handbook, 
the University catalog, and the brochure 
distributed to students, “Your Work in 
Composition,” are examined on those 
points which concern the teacher: regu- 
lations governing attendance, the report- 
ing of absences and grades, rules on the 
relations of faculty and students, the 
varying requirements in composition of 
the different divisions of the university, 
the interpretation and use made in the 
composition program of the freshman 
orientation tests, the exemption and pro- 
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ficiency examinations in composition, 
and the handling of plagiarism. 

Usually fairly early in the term, and 
of course whenever it seems relevant, 
the graduate-student teacher is furnish- 
ed with special kinds of information. He 
is informed of the numerous counseling 
and personal services which exist in the 
university for the assistance of his stu- 
dents, including that peculiar institution, 
“tutoring,” most taken advantage of by 
physical education majors. He receives 
a copy of a survey, made a few years 
ago by the department, of the Indiana 
freshman’s high school preparation for 
composition. The procedures of mid- 
term and monthly veterans’ reports are 
explained. He is instructed in the im- 
portance and manner of making liaison 
arrangements with the University Li- 
brary whenever his assignments involve 
the use of reading materials held there. 
The organization of the composition pro- 
gram and his administrative duties in 
connection with it, such as keeping the 
departmental class records to be filed 
in the English Office, are described. And 
finally the proseminar considers such 
matters as the nature of academic free- 
dom—for both teacher and student, pro- 
fessional ethics, and the treatment of 
certain controversial and socially charg- 
ed topics. 


Thereafter the proseminar tackles the 
real job of planning the day-to-day 
schedule of theme assignments and class- 
room instruction, with all their attend- 
ant problems. At this point it becomes 
impossible to maintain any close chron- 
ological correlation between the teach- 
ing of the graduate student and the 
work of the proseminar as a group, for 
each composition teacher meets daily a 
different combination of problems and 
meets them in his individual way. Ac- 
cordingly this part of the work is han- 
dled on an individual basis between the 
director and the graduate-student teach- 


er, who is asked to draw up a teaching 
plan for a period of five weeks, showing 
his class assignments in synoptic form. 
He has already been provided with a 
number of suggestive teaching plans by 
members of the staff who have taught 
the course for several years. He is re- 
quested to include reading assignments, 
theme topics and requirements, and the 
nature of the classroom discussion. These 
specifications are necessary since the de- 
partmental syllabus does not dictate a 
fixed order or detailed treatment of the 
elements of the course. The following 
excerpt from one teaching plan (classes 
meet for one hour twice a week) is il- 
lustrative: 


TUES. Library exercise due. 

Discuss with the class the importance 
of the library as the central focus of 
their education, and the importance 
of skill in its use. Hand out mimeo- 
graphed copies of Mark Van Doren’s 
“Education by Books.” Read through 
it and allow time for some discus- 
sion of its thesis. Analyze the struc- 
ture of this essay, putting special 
emphasis on the paragraphs as parts 
of the unified whole. 

For Thurs.: Read Kirschbaum, Clear 
Writing, pp. 242-249 (Revision); 
Hodges, Harbrace College Hand- 
book, pp. 826-354 (The Paragraph). 

THURS. Using the best theme from the 
previous assignment as a basis, ac- 
tually go through a complete revi- 
sion process in class. Emphasize the 
paragraph as a unit and the prin- 
ciples of sound organization. 

For Tues.: A complete revision of the 
previous theme will be due. All ma- 
terial used in the process to be hand- 
ed in—explain that this revision is a 
separate theme with its own grade, 
etc. 

At later intervals, teaching plans for 
the second and the final five-week per- 
iods of the composition course are re- 
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quired. The director reads these teach- 
ing plans and critically annotates them 
for the individual teacher, but he also 
brings any general characteristics to the 
attention of the proseminar for purposes 
of discussion. By this means the prosem- 
inar can profitably deal with prob- 
lems of scope and emphasis, as well as 
minor points of technique. Inevitably, 
the plans are departed from somewhat in 
practice; this is to be expected, for the 
test is actual teaching. They will have 
served their end, however, if they have 
clarified and sharpened the teacher's 
thinking about his teaching. Moreover, 
the changes are usually talked over and 
provide further occasion for instruction. 


At the heart of the work in composi- 
tion stands the student theme, and the 
focus of the proseminar is fixed steadily 
on the problems connected with the as- 
signment, marking and grading, correc- 
tion and revision, and classroom analysis 
of themes. Theme assignments—topics, 
length, number, and so on—are of course 
handled in the teaching plans. Lists of 
the theme topics assigned by each in- 
dividual instructor over a five-week per- 
iod are mimeographed and distributed 
among members of the proseminar for 
their information and as a basis for dis- 
cussion of that subject. But more im- 
portant is the actual grading, marking, 
and critical dissection of mimeographed 
student themes which occur at practi- 
cally every meeting of the proseminar. 
The members read the theme over care- 
fully and mark it for their own guidance. 
Then the grade assigned the theme by 
each member (including the director) is 
posted on the blackboard. The range of 
grades is noted, and several members of 
the proseminar are called upon in turn 
to criticize the theme and to state their 
grounds for the grade given. General 
discussion usually ensues, after which 
the director may evaluate the criticism 
and comment on the various criteria of 


grading. In this way the whole matter of 
standards is inductively handled. An- 
other procedure is to have each gradu- 
ate-student teacher turn in early in the 
term two themes which he has graded 
“A” or “B,” two graded “C,” and two 
graded “D” or “F”; on these the director 
makes brief informal comments. Later, 
an entire set of themes for a particular 
assignment is requested from each teach- 
er. The director scrutinizes these minute- 
ly, keeping notes on the teacher's com- 
ments, points stressed, grades, etc., and 
his own general impressions. He then 
holds a conference, an hour or longer, 
with the teacher, and they talk over the 
themes. This procedure, it should be 
stressed, does not aim at supervision but 
at drawing out the bases of the teacher's 
judgment. One other method of review- 
ing theme marking is to have the gradu- 
ate-student teachers read and mark a 
mimeographed theme outside the 
proseminar, supplying the usual terminal 
comment; these comments are then mim- 
eographed together and discussed at a 
session of the proseminar. 


The use of themes for classroom in- 
struction also receives major attention. 
The proseminar surveys the advantages 
and disadvantages of different methods 
of reproduction, in part or whole—read- 
ing themes by instructor or student, mim- 
eographing, the opaque projector; the 
graduate-student teachers are regularly 
“checked out” in the operation of the 
latter. The proseminar compares the use 
of handbook and other exercises with the 
use of student themes as material for 
classroom instruction. The perennial 
question of how far students should be 
required to rewrite their themes—wheth- 
er any corrections should be made, all, 
corrections, or total revision, as well as 
the best times and methods to carry this 
out—is dealt with. As regards grades, the 
use of so-called “split” grades and the 
practice of psychological up-grading are 
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discussed, as is the principle of not as- 
signing or at least revealing early 
grades, with the aim of concentrating at- 
tention on the writing and its improve- 
ment. 


Certain other aspects of instruction re- 
ceive special prominence. The handling 
of conferences is carefully reviewed. As- 
signments in the use of the dictionary 
and indoctrination in the resources and 
procedures of the University Library are 
part of the composition syllabus; on these 
the director offers advice and sugges- 
tions, particularly regarding the latter 
since it necessitates close cooperation 
with the library staff. The necessity of a 
workable philosophy of language is em- 
phasized in connection with the teach- 
ing of grammar and usage. Ideally, per- 
haps, all teachers of composition should 
have training in the history of the lan- 
guage and in modern English. In the 
proseminar all that can be attempted is 
to consider the practical problems of 
the instructor, who must deal with the 
special characteristics of written English, 
to glance at the traditional and “liberal” 
attitudes on the teaching of grammar, 
and to indicate, impartially, the peda- 
gogical implications of modern linguis- 
tics. In regard to the teaching of punc- 
tuation, the “functional” approach is con- 
trasted with the “mark-by-mark” method; 
and the pedagogical advantages are 
pointed out of tying together the work 
in sentence structure and punctuation. 
The role of clear thinking and effective 
organization in the student’s writing, in- 
cluding the proper use of outlines, is 
naturally under constant consideration. 

Many minor pedagogical points are 
taken up in the course of these discus- 
sions, such as the significance of con- 
text in matters of usage, diction, punctua- 
tion, and sentence structure; the prob- 
lem of securing lively student participa- 
tion in the classroom and avoiding the 
“lecture”; the importance of concentrat- 


ing on major essentials in the writing of 
students rather than pedantic concern 
with puristic shibboleths. The graduate- 
student teachers are encouraged to ex- 
periment, to bring their imaginations in- 
to play, and to make the work in com- 
position as intellectually challenging as 
possible; and to use the proseminar as a 
clearing house of ideas. 


No texts are used in the proseminar. 
Instead, mimeographed bibliographies 
on such subjects as grammar and usage, 
punctuation, spelling, sentence structure, 
logic in composition, academic freedom, 
reading materials, and linguistics are giv- 
en out. Certain items are required read- 
ing and are available in a reserve shelf 
set up in the Graduate English Seminar 
Room; others are included for the use of 
the teacher whenever he feels the need 
for further information. In this way he 
is introduced to the principal journals 
publishing articles in this field. He also 
has easy access to an excellent compo- 
sition library housed in the department 
offices. For its obvious advantages, 
George O. Curme’s Principles and Prac- 
tice of English Grammar in the College 
Outline Series is the one required pur- 
chase, but the graduate-student teacher 
is strongly urged to build up a small 
personal library of professional mater- 
ials. 


The most formalized part of the 
proseminar is the report submitted by 
each graduate-student teacher in the lat- 
ter part of the term. It may be an analy- 
sis of a particular teaching problem, an 
account of a teaching experiment, or a 
critical survey of a special approach or 
philosophy in the teaching of composi- 
tion. Typical subjects are: Some Prob- 
lems Arising in Connection with an Ex- 
ceptional Student, An Experiment in the 
Teaching of Technical Description, The 
Function of Logic in Composition, The 
Place of Readings in the Composition 
Syllabus, Problems Connected with 
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Teaching “Functional” Grammar, and 
The Difficulties of Students with Var- 
ious Types of “Personal” Subjects. The 
reports are presented orally to the 
proseminar in abridged form (fifteen to 
twenty minutes) and then questions and 
comments are invited; these usually last 
much longer. The reports must be sub- 
mitted in finished written form by the 
end of the term for final reading by the 


director. 


The writer would like at this point to 
speak in the first person. I am inclined 
to believe that the graduate-student 
teacher, in all his greenness, is sometimes 
just as successful as the old hands, for 
against his inexperience he brings ar- 
dor and freshness and flexibility. But I 
am also convinced, out of my own ear- 
lier experience and my observance of 
young teachers, that he can profit from 
timely guidance and suggestion, that 
there is much value in his having a forum 
in which to air his ideas on teaching and 


test them against those of his peers and 
“elders,” and that the special difficul- 
ties faced by those who teach the mod- 
ern freshman dictate some kind of train- 
ing. Let me hasten to say I do not think 
this training need be formally conduct- 
ed: I have known a group of young in- 
structors who, over coffee or beer, gave 
themselves intensive training through 
their keen and persistent concern about 
their own teaching and their mutual 
problems; and the most effective train- 
ing I am familiar with takes place in a 
certain science department, whose grad- 
uate students meet informally in the 
homes of the professors to discuss prob- 
lems of teaching in their field. I am fur- 
ther persuaded that this training is most 
profitable when associated with actual 
teaching, either before or after the com- 
pletion of graduate study. And finally I 
feel most strongly that this training be- 
longs unquestionably in the academic de- 
partment in which this teaching is or 
will be done: it should not be the prov- 
ince of the general educationist. 


Teaching Critical Reading With 
Instructional Tests’ 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH? 


In speaking of my subject I shall con- 
fine myself to a brief experiment in 
teaching critical reading by the use of 
tests as homework, followed by class dis- 
cussion of the items on which the stu- 
dents disagreed. 

The experiment came about almost ac- 
cidentally. During the last war I had to 
supervise the construction of a long se- 
ties of English tests for the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. We departed 
radically from the usual pattern of ob- 
jective English tests, in which no sen- 
tence or passage has any connection with 
any other. Each examination dealt with 


a single topic. One, for example, dealt 
with the possibilities of and the dangers 
in cooperative housing. Another con- 


1The report given here is an abbreviated 
form of a paper, “How Can We Best Teach and 
Test Critical Reading?” given by Mr. Diederich 
at the CCCC luncheon on November 28, 1952, 
during the NCTE annual meeting in Boston. 
The discussion which followed—by a panel con- 
sisting of Thomas F. Dunn, Drake University, 
Moderator; Newman B. Birk, Tufts College; 
William C. Hummel, Kansas State College; J. 
Hooper Wise, University of Florida; with oth- 
ers participating from the audience—was live- 
ly and protracted, and is much abbreviated 
here. The condensation of Mr. Diederich’s pa- 
per and of the discussion was done by the re- 
corder at the meeting, William M. Gibson, New 
York University. 

2 Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
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trasted the treatment of old people in 
China and in the United States. A third 
examined the likenesses and differences 
in two passages on friendship by Bacon 
and Emerson. 

Each topic was usually treated in two 
or more passages of moderate length, ex- 
pressing contrasting points of view, and 
often written in different forms or per- 
iods. We then wrote between forty and 
sixty questions on these passages with 
one good answer for each question and 
three other answers that we considered 
less good. Students were to mark the 
best answer to each question. 

We then selected one or more com- 
plete papers written by our students on 
the topic of the reading passages, us- 
ually based on these same passages, 
comparing and contrasting their points 
of view and then stating and defending 
the student’s own position. At that time 
we printed the student papers in the 
left-hand column of a divided page with 
certain portions underlined and num- 
bered. Opposite each marked portion, in 
the column at the right, we suggested 
four ways of writing, arranging, or punc- 
tuating it: first, the one the student had 
used, then three others that might be 
better or worse. Again they were to mark 
the best among these four possibilities. 

As we made up the series of tests for 
the Armed Forces, we were obliged by 
our contract to try them out in repre- 
sentative schools and colleges in the 
east, west, north, and south. The result 
was an unexpected flood of “fan-mail.” 
Teachers wrote in asking whether we 
had any more tests like these. They said 
that students found them interesting and 
worth while, and that it was impossible 
to choke off class discussion afterwards. 
All the teacher had to do was referee. 

We could not satisfy this demand at 
the time because most of the tests were 
for military use only, but by the end of 
the war we had enough tests left over 


to begin experimenting with their pos- 
sible use as instructional materials. At the 
same time I was made head of the re- 
medial English program in the College of 
the University of Chicago. Since noth- 
ing else could happen to these students 
in the way of English instruction that 
was worse than what had already hap- 
pened, my assistant and I were author- 
ized to go ahead and try out our tests. 


We had three class meetings per week 
and as many as twenty-seven students in 
one class, although we tried to hold re- 
medial groups to not more than fifteen. 
For the first meeting of the week stu- 
dents prepared the reading exercise as 
homework. Here arose our first peda- 
gogical problem. They could answer be- 
tween forty and sixty of our questions in 
one hour of homework, but we found 
that we could not get more than eight 
or ten questions adequately discussed in 
a class hour. Hence the problem was 
to reduce the sixty to the ten that most 
needed discussion. Discarding the idea 
of first scoring the tests to determine 
the questions on which there was most 
disagreement and then holding discus- 
sion on them in the class following, we in- 
vented a gadget that saved a great deal 
of trouble and added an element of 
sporting interest to the class. We had 
cards printed with large black letters A 
and E on one side and I and O on the 
other. These were the letters of our four 
answers to each question. 


All I did when students came to that 
first meeting of the week was to ex- 
change a few facetious comments on 
how hard the test had been and then 
say, “Well, what did you do with Item 
1?” Each student would hold up the let- 
ter of the response he had given. If there 
was a great shining sea of A’s, and A 
was the best answer, I would simply 
say, “Yes, A,” and pass on without com- 
ment. But if one faction wanted A and 
another E, I would not say which I 
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thought was right. Instead, I would ask, 
“Why did you pick A?” and the student 
would try to formulate his reasons. Then 
I would turn to another and say, “Why 
did you pick EP?” By this time hands 
would be waving; and other students 
would point out what was wrong with 
the arguments so far and add arguments 
of their own. In so far as I could con- 
trol my natural instincts, I tried to tell 
them as little as possible. Whenever I 
broke down and simply told them the 
right answer and why, they promptly 
forgot it. But if they figured it out for 
themselves, they would keep referring 
to that case as a precedent when similar 
problems were encountered later in the 
course. Principles of learning and of 
teaching are plainly involved here. 


In the second meeting of the week we 
discussed the writing exercise in this 
same fashion. If you ask why I include 
a writing exercise in a discussion of 
critical reading, my first answer is that 
the more precisely I investigate students’ 
skill in both, the less difference I find 
between them. My second answer is that 
the writing exercise is precisely what our 
topic names: it is a test of critical read- 
ing of a student paper. I really prefer 
the term “analytical reading” when this 
skill is applied to good writing. 

In the third meeting of the week, stu- 
dents brought in a paper of their own on 
the topic of the reading and writing ex- 
ercises and we discussed the problems 
they had faced in writing it. Some of the 
papers were read aloud. Then I might 
comment on some of the most obnoxious 
faults I had observed in their writing 
of the preceding week and give them a 
bit of drill to fix the relevant principles 
in mind. 

In general, I should not like to use a 
three-part exercise of this sort more than 
once a month in a regular class. In the 
rest of the time I should want students 
to be discussing longer works, literary 


forms, problems of organization, argu- 
ment, style, and the like. But once in a 
while I should like to concentrate on an 
exercise of limited scope with a series of 
problems of interpretation or of expres- 
sion for the students to solve. The theory, 
if there is one, behind this preference is 
that students at this stage of develop- 
ment are making hundreds of decisions 
of which they are unaware whenever 
they read anything or write anything. 
These decisions must be automatic and 
unconscious if they are to be efficient, 
but students who fall down badly on 
tests are making far too many of these de- 
cisions on false bases. Then it is time to 
haul these decisions up to the light of day 
to find out what makes one interpreta- 
tion of a passage better than another, or 
one way of expressing an idea better 
than another. They need for a time to 
become conscious of the clues to which 
they have been responding unconscious- 
ly, and to become aware of the relative 
validity of these clues in varying con- 
texts. I hesitate to claim that “the best” 
way for students to do this is to argue 
with one another over their responses to 
well-conceived test items. It is certainly 
a good way. It is stimulating, and I have 
some evidence that it is worth while. 
My first group of seventy students to 
finish my remedial course failed 31 com- 
prehensive examinations in their first 
year in college. A control group with 
equal initial scores in reading, writing, 
and verbal intelligence, but without the 
remedial course, failed 54. 

Thirty-one as against fifty-four fail- 
ures. All the rest of their program was 
identical. It looked as though the re- 
medial program had not only taught 
these students to read better but had in- 
creased their ability to learn whatever 
the college had to teach. 


In the panel discussion of Mr. Died- 
erich’s paper which followed, Mr. Wil- 
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liam C. Hummel urged the view that 
writing difficulties are closely allied to 
reading problems. Argumentative class- 
room discussions, on a moving-picture 
for example, become for his students 
good subjects for theme writing. Mr. 
Newman B. Birk, noting that critical 
reading of the kind proposed by Mr. 
Diederich would take only a part of the 
course time, proposed that this kind of 
critical reading should be extended to 
literature, and raised the objection that 
Mr. Diederich’s tests would not test skill 
in reading longer pieces. He urged the 
importance of such a skill, and of the 
student’s gearing his reading speed to 
the kind of writing he is faced with. Mr. 
J. Hooper Wise spoke of reading for the 
central idea, and the value of class dis- 
cussion of various precis of a given piece 
of writing to determine which is best 
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and in what respects the others are in- 
adequate. 

Mr. Thomas F. Dunn asked if esthe- 
tic judgements might not be tested and 
literature taught by such examinations as 
Mr. Diederich’s. Mr. Diederich suggest- 
ed tentatively for this purpose such ques- 
tions as (1) choosing between good and 
less good readings for the effectiveness 
of a metaphor in context, (2) differen- 
tiating between elevated and flat pas- 
sages from Shakespeare, (3) choosing a 


short poem by a given author, after pre- __ 


vious study of that author, from a group 
of poems by others. 

Mr. Diederich concluded by explain- 
ing that a reading test is most reliable 
when students’ grades can be checked 
against grades given them earlier by 
good teachers for work covering a full 
year. 


The(\T eaching of Style 


NORMAN NATHAN! 


“... our style bewrays us,” is the way 
Thomas Burton phrased a familiar con- 
cept. In an attempt to bring home to the 
student what his writing tendency is like 
(and perhaps what he is like), I use the 
following device. 

At the beginning of the hour I hand 
out mimeographed sheets which state: 

With each of the following groups, 

write one sentence that contains all 

of the words. Additional words may 
be added if needed. 

1. police, woman, red, lost, hand- 

ba 


2. spring, man, hat, soft, new 
8. pretty, flower, girl, dress, pink, 
lain 


I give no verbal instructions and refuse 
to answer questions lest by so doing I 
disclose my purpose or create an extran- 


1 Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, 
New York. 


eous reaction in the mind of the ques- 
tioner. 

Within five minutes all have complet- 
ed the assignment. Then I proceed to 
have each one in turn read his first sen- 
tence aloud. The suspense that has been 
aroused is now seasoned with humor as 


4 


different personalities respond to the | 
above words in unexpected ways. I ask | 


the students if any of them has a sen- 


tence exactly like anyone else’s. In a | 
class of twenty-five I have never found | 
more than three identical sentences and | 


often there is no duplication. 


Then I inquire as to what this sug-. | 
gests. For one thing, the class begins to | 
realize that a teacher cannot receive two | 
uncopied themes that are alike. Another | 
point that becomes obvious is the great | 
variety of expression possible in stating | 


even the simplest idea. Most students are 


willing to admit after this that it is with- 
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in their scope to write about an ordinary 
happening in a way that is new and dif- 
ferent. 

My next step is to ask someone to 
read his three sentences to the class. I 
then pose the major problem. Does this 
man show a tendency towards a particu- 
lar sentence pattern? How may he ad- 
just this tendency to secure better sen- 
tence patterns? 

If I have been careful to select a stu- 
dent whose initial sentence indicated 
that whatever he wrote would be likely 
to display marked individuality, the class 
will find it easy to discover a common 
denominator in ali of his sentences. 

Among the points which are brought 
out are: the presence or absence of orig- 
inality; the brevity or length of the writ- 
ing; the quality of the prose rhythm, if 
any; the use of involved or of simple 
grammatical structure; the choice of ob- 
jectivity or subjectivity in approach; the 
use of periodic or suspenseful phrase- 
ology; the presence or absence of var- 
iety in sentence patterns. 

All of these items can be commented 
upon by students, and methods can be 
suggested whereby a student can im- 
prove his composition by analysis of the 
sentences within a given paragraph. That 
this problem is complex but solvable can 
be brought out by reading the results 
of two students who are found to write 
short, simple sentences. A count shows 
that both have used twenty-eight words 
to complete the three groups. Student 
A reads: 

1. The woman lost her red hand- 

bag and called the police. 

2. The man bought a soft, new, 

spring hat. 

3. The pretty flower girl was wear- 

ing a plain pink dress. 

Student B gives us: 


1. The policewoman lost her red 
handbag. 


2. A man lost his new, soft-looking 
felt hat by a spring. 
3. A girl wearing a plain dress 
picked a pretty pink flower. 
It does not take a Coleridge or a Brooks- 
and-Warren to tell the two groups apart 
or to indicate paths to improvement. 
While a student's exact capacity for 
managing an English sentence is not re- 
vealed by this exercise, the majority of 
the class will give ample evidence that 
when a man begins to write he ordinar- 
ily tends to bring in his own peculiari- 
ties in sentence patterns. A few of the 
students, of course, will show little of an 
obvious trend. 
Someone may object that the student 
who has produced three sentences in 
similar patterns may, with proper care, 
display as much variety in a composition 
as the one who naturally varies his struc- 
ture. It is then that the value of analyz- 
ing one’s first draft becomes apparent. A 
student can discover his normal tenden- 
cies and learn what to avoid and what 
to develop. Many have come to me after 
class to announce that they have seen 
the light. “Now I know what's the mat- 
ter with me,” one student told me. “I 
write too much.” His group of three 
was: 
1. A woman lost a red handbag, 
she asked a policeman to help 
her look for it. 


2. A man should buy a new soft 
hat for spring, it will make him 
feel better. 

3. A girl bought two dresses, one 
dress was plain the other had a 
large pink flower as the main 
design. 

Run-ons had never impressed him. But 
now he could see that his treatment was 
obviously inferior to that of others. 


Personalities can appear in groups 
such as these. I presume a cynic wrote: 


1. The woman who lost her red 
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handbag complained to the po- 
lice that it was stolen. 

2. That man over there with the 
new spring hat is a soft touch 
for a loan. 

3. Id rather give this flower to the 
pretty girl with the pink dress 
over there than to the plain one. 

Note the hopeful aspect this student has 
managed to add: 

1. The police found the red hand- 
bag that the woman had lost. 

2. In spring a man likes to wear a 
soft new hat. 

8. The pretty girl in the plain pink 
dress sold a flower. 

It is needless to here multiply (am I 
betraying my style!) examples of the 
sentences I have received. The point is 
that the project, aside from keeping the 
class interested and amused, has many 
helpful and informative qualities. My ex- 
perience convinces me that at least two 
or three individuals benefit greatly from 
the class hour. And if in every period but 
two or three did benefit significantly, 
how wonderfully successful education 
would be. 

The groups of words I have tried (af- 
ter discarding several others) are purely 
exploratory. No doubt many who use the 
idea will find combinations likely to be 
more effective. Perhaps five or six sen- 
tences would produce a more obvious 
trend. Nevertheless, if the teacher wishes 
to get the most out of the class’ discus- 
sion, he had best know what to expect 
from the words given. I have noticed, for 
example, that those who are brief will 
be able to do the above assignment in 
fewer than thirty words. Fifty may not 
suffice for the long-winded. 
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Statistically speaking, I have found 
that for group one over seventy percent 
will use “red handbag” and only a smat- 
tering will write “policewoman,” “red 
hair,” or “found.” 

“Spring,” in the second group, is al- 
most invariably treated as a season. 
About half will “buy” the hat; one fifth 
will “wear” it. This contrasts with group 
three in which over two thirds have the 
girl wearing the dress and only a few 


write of her buying it. In fact, the last | 


sentence stares at you as, “The pretty 


flower girl wore a plain pink dress.” Yet: 


fewer than half use “plain pink dress” 
and only one fourth write “pretty flow- 
er girl.” Apparently, we see just what we 
want or are accustomed to see. 

A quarter of my students start each 
sentence with a different word, while a 
larger group begin all three sentences 
with “a” or “the.” Those students who 
come off best in class criticism are 
usually the ones who vary their structure 


and rhythms. If this exercise did noth- | 


ing else, it would pin point the value of 
variety of pattern and indicate that style 
does not mean too much of the same 
thing. 

In over one half of the sentences extra 
ideas, not needed to complete the 
thought, will be added. Descriptive ad- 
jectives, such as “young,” “old,” “attrac- 
tive,” are brought in despite the final 


qualification of the instruction, “Addi- | 
tional words may be added if needed.” | 
Following instructions seems, for most | 
students, unlikely to abort the individ- | 
ual’s style. Or, is “if needed” sufficiently | 
vague so that each may interpret the | 
phrase according to his personal incli- 


nations? 
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A Why and How For Freshman Composition 


GEORGE D. sTOUT! 


The English teacher—like the enlight- 
ened administrator—does not need to be 
told that Freshman Composition is one 
of the most important courses in the col- 
lege curriculum. But engrossed as he is 
in the necessity for the rigorous applica- 
tion of forms and rules, he sometimes 
finds it difficult to guard, even in the 
back of his mind, the idea that he is 
shaping the general education of his stu- 
dents. As an aid to myself in that very 
situation I have outlined the course in 
somewhat different terms from those 
usually employed; in the hope that it may 
be of use to others I venture to present 
that outline here. 

The first phase, occupying the first 
six weeks or so of the first semester, is 
the indoctrination of the student with the 
idea that language, whether spoken or 
written, is not an end in itself; that it is 
rather a medium of communicating in- 
formation, ideas, emotions, and images 
from the mind of the writer or speaker 
to the mind of the reader or hearer. To 
most of our freshmen this is an almost 
entirely new idea. Their previous train- 


_ ing in composition, if any, has largely in- 


grained in them the habit of running to 


_ “look something up” when they are fac- 
_ ed with the necessity of producing a 
_ written exercise. That in turn leads to 
_ the habit of transferring en bloc chunks 
_ of language from the source to their 
_ own paper without in any way making it 
_ their own. When told that they must 
_ write out of their own experience, they 
_ are apt to feel that they have no exper- 
_ ience worth writing about. This (per- 
_ haps justified) humility must be broken 
_ down, for unless as freshmen they learn 
_ to use language to communicate their 
_ own experiences, they will not later be 


1 Washington University, Saint Louis 


able to write effectively, honestly, and 
forcefully. 


This manner of approach will neces- 
sitate that the early themes be on con- 
ventional and apparently trivial subjects 
(for example, the well-worn Why I Came 
to Washington University, How To 
Teach a Sister To Drive). But if the in- 
structor sticks to the principle of re- 
quiring that what the student writes 
must mean something and not be a mere 
repetition of words, such themes will 
not be easy for the student. They will 
require considerable preliminary exer- 
cise in class in the collection and evalu- 
ation of material. The students will be 
strongly resistant; they will (perhaps 
subconsciously) wish either to parrot 
conventional phrases or to repeat some 
already formulated instruction book. 


The second phase, occupying the re- 
mainder of the first semester, is the ap- 
plication of the student’s own exper- 
ience to general statements made by oth- 
ers. Now he begins to read essays, pref- 
erably those that state in clear and sim- 
ple language fundamental human prob- 
lems. He will have to be impressed with 
the fact that any such general statement 
is meaningless unless it is given specific 
content, and that that specific content 
should come from people and things he 
has observed and experiences he has 
passed through. Again, the instructor 
will have to exercise all his talents to 
overcome resistance, although if the 
ideas from the first phase have taken ef- 
fect in the student’s mind, his task will 
be somewhat lighter. It will still take rig- 
orous thinking and rigorous intellectual 
discipline, however, to make the student 
see that something which has been re- 
ported in the morning newspaper is not 
what is wanted to fill out the general- 
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ization, but that something which hap- 
pened at his own breakfast table is. 

At the same time, if the materials for 
reading are wisely chosen he will be ex- 
posed to ideas of fundamental import- 
ance, clearly and effectively expressed. 
By relating such ideas to his own life 
and observations, he should be stimulat- 
ed to find significance in his experience 
that he had not been aware of and should 
be exposed to the influence of models of 
thought and expression. By the end of 
the first semester, therefore, the student 
should have achieved a sense of the 
value of his own experience as a source 
of something to say that will be of inter- 
est to others, a sense of the difference be- 
tween first and secondhand sources of 
information, a sense of the importance of 
filling generalization with specific con- 
tent from his own experience, and per- 
haps a beginning toward the drawing of 
valid generalization from his own exper- 
ience. 


The third phase, occupying the first 
six or eight weeks of ti.e second semester, 
deals with the use of secondhand sour- 
ces, both of fact and the interpretation 
of fact. For the purposes of freshman 
composition a relatively clear distinction 
can be made between fact and its inter- 
pretation, and the student should be put 
at once to the analysis of selected print- 
ed material for this important distinction. 
In dealing with the factual content of 
his sources, the student should learn to 
question and evaluate the authority up- 
on which the statements rest. He should 
then learn to assimilate such facts as 
meet the tests of acceptability. Working 
upon the foundation laid in the first se- 
mester, the instructor should make the 
student see that unless fact derived from 
secondhand sources is made a part of the 
fabric of his mind in the same way that 
fact from his own experience is, it does 
not really belong to him at all. In deal- 
ing with the interpretation of fact the 
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student should learn to evaluate it by the 
test of his own firsthand experience, by 
at least the elementary rules of evidence, 
and by the evaluation of the authority 
behind the interpretation. 


The major written exercise covering 
this phase should be the old-fashioned 
research paper, of which the subject 
should be basically factual rather than 
interpretive. The instructor should ex- 
amine the completed paper for evidence 
that the student has actually assimilated 
information from diverse sources into his 
thinking and has produced an organic 
whole, not a patchwork. Interpretation 
from sources may be included, but only 
if it is clearly recognized as such. Great- 
er emphasis should be put upon the stu- 
dent’s own interpretation of the facts, 
which again he should recognize as such 
and be prepared to defend. 


The fourth phase, occupying the re- 


mainder of the second semester, should 


apply and extend the methods of thought ' 


previously inculcated in the first three 
phases to works of imaginative literature: 
stories, novels, plays, poetry. There are 
two reasons for taking up such works at 
this point. The first is to provide a cer- 
tain amount of relaxation from the in- 
tellectual rigors of the earlier parts of the 
course; the second and more valid is to 
show the student that reading of imag- 
inative literature is productive of exper- 
ience, and that writing about reading in 
such forms (i.e., “criticism” ) is like writ- 
ing about any other experience. It would 
be dangerous to introduce this kind of 
material for theme subjects earlier in the 
course, since the average freshman is 
practically without experience in the 
handling of literary critical ideas and is 
particularly open to the danger of par- 
roting formulary phrases without under- 
standing their content. The exercises in 
writing in this phase should be a num- 
ber of papers somewhat shorter than the 
“research paper” of the third phase. In 
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_ these critical papers the student should 
_ be encouraged to explore his own re- 
_ sponses to his reading by the same rig- 
- orous standards maintained in the ear- 
_ lier phases. The instructor moreover 
_ should examine the student’s writing 
_ with the same rigor that he examined the 
_ earlier writing, testing for the same 


points; i.e., validity as a communication 


__ of the student’s own experience, discrim- 
_ ination in sifting fact from opinion and in 
_ the synthesis of fact derived at second- 
__ hand with that of firsthand, proper eval- 


uation of the opinion of others, the weld- 
ing of the whole into an integral compo- 
sition. 

In conclusion I should perhaps em- 
phasize that the foregoing is intended 
only to provide a rationale for the course 
and in no way to signalize a slackening 
in the instructor’s demand for the clear- 
est and most effective expression the 
student is capable of. Within the given 
framework will fit all the conventional 
elements, from formal grammar to the 
search for an expressive metaphor. 


Secretary's Report No. 6 


JEROME W. ARCHER! 


Meeting of Executive Committee, Con- 


_ ference on College Composition and 
_ Communication, Parlor E, Hotel Statler, 
_ Boston, Massachusetts, Thursday, No- 
- vember 27, 1952, 5:00 p.m. Chairman 
_ Harold B. Allen presiding. Fourteen of- 
_ ficers and members of the Executive 
_ Committee present: 
_ Barnhart, Wykoff, Davis, Webb (proxy 
_ for Hodges), Shoemaker, Archer, Mason, 


Allen, Dykema, 


Turpin, Lawson, Beauchamp, Geist, Mor- 


1. Associate Chairman Karl Dykema 


_ reported on the 1952 Spring Meeting at 
_ Cleveland: $1008.00, receipts; $699.20, 
_ disbursements, and $25.00 advance from 
_ N.C.T.E. repaid; 278 persons attended 
_ and paid registration fee (actual attend- 
_ ance was substantially higher, probably 
totaling 400—500 persons); attendance 
_ Tepresented thirty different states, larg- 
est numbers coming from the following: 
_ Ohio (68), Michigan (86), Illinois (22), 
_ Pennsylvania (21), and Indiana, New 
York, and Wisconsin (15 each); on the 


1Secretary pro tem. 


Program, 83 persons represented 24 
states and District of Columbia. 

2. Assistant Chairman T. A. Barn- 
hart, in charge of the 1953 Spring Meet- 
ing in Chicago, introduced Mr. Herman 
C. Bowersox, Roosevelt College, Chair- 
man of the Local Committee for that 
meeting. 

8. Assistant Chairman Barnhart re- 
ported that a limited inquiry among 
members of the CCCC showed fifty to 
fifty-five per cent in favor of an exten- 
sion of the Spring Meetings to beyond 
the present provision for a one-and-a- 
half-day meeting. After considerable dis- 
cussion, a motion that the Spring Meet- 
ing be extended, if possible, to a total of 
two days, Thursday noon to Saturday 
noon, was carried. 

4, George S. Wykoff, Editor pro tem 
of College Composition and Communi- 
cation (CCC), who was in charge of 
the CCCC exhibit booth at the Boston 
N.C.T.E. meeting, recommended that 
hereafter a Membership Committee be 
in charge of CCCC exhibit booths at 
conventions. 
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5. Editor Wykoff reported that re- 
sponses (30) to a questionnaire sent to 
members of CCCC were favorable to 
present editorial policies of CCC, and 
did not favor book reviews or controver- 
sial articles. 

6. A motion to approve Mr. Wykoff’s 
panel from which Mr. Wykoff will ap- 
point six members for the Editorial Com- 
mittee of CCC was carried. 

7. Mr. Lawson raised the question of 
promotional and publicity devices for 
CCCC and CCC. Chairman Allen ob- 
served that his own letters (to more than 
1000 persons ) and those of other officers 
and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, as well as the distribution of CCCC 
FACTS, an 8-page pamphlet sent out 
this fall, have brought results. The Com- 
mittee favored, though it took no formal 
action upon, Mr. Lawson’s recommenda- 
tion that sample copies, or portions there- 
of, of CCC be sent out for promotional 
purposes. 

(The meeting was temporarily ad- 
journed at 6:00 P.M., and re-con- 
vened at 8:00 P.M.) 


8. Considerable discussion was de- 
voted to the question of whether or not 
we should have regional meetings as well 
as a national Spring meeting in 1954. It 
was the general feeling of the Commit- 
tee that regional meetings were desir- 
able but probably not practical. A mo- 
tion was carried that in 1954 a national 
Spring Meeting be held and that the 
Chairman will also explore the possibil- 
ities of regional meetings in the same 
year. (The sense of this motion was that 
regional meetings, if held, would not be 
held simultaneously with the national 
meeting, and would. be held preferably 
after the national meeting.) 

9. A motion that the Executive Com- 
mittee strongly recommends a minimum 
rental charge of $25.00 per exhibit booth 
at the annual Spring Meetings was car- 
ried. 


10. It was moved that the 1954 
Spring Meeting be in St. Louis, Missou- 
ri. The motion was carried unanimously. 

11. A motion was carried that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study the prac- 
ticability of an employment exchange in 
the CCCC. 


12. It was moved and carried that a 


request be made to the NCTE Executive 


Committee for permission to grant an 
associate membership in CCCC to any 
paid-up member of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America simply upon payment of 
the current CCCC annual dues. 


13. It was moved and carried unani- 
mously that an amendment to the By- 
Laws be submitted to the membership 
for approval, said mendment to call for 
replacing By-Law 6 with one stipulating 
the use of Sturgis’s Standard Guide to 
Parliamentary Procedure, in place of 
Roberts’s Rules of Order. 


14. Discussion was given to the ques- 
tion of whether or not it would be ad- 
visable to remove a member from the 
Executive Committee if he became dis- 
sociated from the type of school (e.g., 
university, technical school, etc.) with 
which he was associated at the time of 
election to the Committee. It was felt 
that there was no need to remove such 
a member from the Committee, since the 
Constitution provides for distribution 
only “so far as practicable” (see Article 
VII, Section 2, b.). 

15. Discussion was devoted to the ad- 
visability of establishment of a perman- 
ent membership committee. The senti- 
ment was that planning and working for 
increased membership were the duties 
of the Executive Committee. 

16. Mr. Irwin Griggs, Chairman of 
the Committee for the Study of the Pro- 
fessional Status of the Teacher of Com- 
position and Communication, reported: 

(1) That the members of his com- 

mittee (others are to be added) are: 
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Jerome Archer, Marquette Univer- 
sity; Donald Bird, Stephens College; 
D. V. Bryan, University of Minne- 
sota; Norton Crowell, University of 
New Mexico; Leonard Dean, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Miss Doris 
Garey, Fisk University; Robert Gor- 
rell, University of Nevada; Mrs. 
Madalene Shindler, University of 
Houston; William Sutton, Ball State 
Teachers College; Irwin Griggs, 
Temple University, Chairman. Fur- 
ther names for this committee were 
recommended to Mr. Griggs for his 
consideration. 

(2) Mr. Griggs outlined the scope 
of the preliminary survey which 
might be conducted by his commit- 
tee. General approval was given to 
his report. There was no consensus 
on whether or not the survey should 
be conducted by questions or per- 
sonal interview, although it was the 
sentiment that both methods might 
be used. It was also judged advis- 
able that the survey be completed 
in one academic year, and _ that 
probably all members of the N. C. 
T. E. College Section might be ask- 
ed to work for the committee. Mr. 
Griggs and his committee will try 
to report on their progress at the 
Executive Committee meeting at 
the Spring Meeting of the CCCC 
in Chicago in March, 1953. 


17. The motion was carried that the 
CCCC explore the possibility of cooper- 


ating with other associations or groups 
concerned with teaching basic subjects 
(e.g., elementary mathematics, chemis- 
try) to the end that summer workshops 
for training teachers be set up under the 
sponsorship of some foundation. 


A special committee, C. Rexford Davis 
(Chairman), Loyd Douglas, John C. 
Gerber, George S. Wykoff, was appoint- 
ed by the Chair, with the authorization 
of the Executive Committee, to study 
such possibility and to report on it at 
the Executive Committee meeting in 
Chicago in March, 1953. 

18. No action was taken on study in 
certain areas, as previously recommend- 
ed (see item 9, Minutes of Milwaukee 
Annual Business Meeting, November 24, 
1950): (a) teaching load; (b) teacher- 
training for composition and communi- 
cation; (c) diagnostic achievement tests, 
examinations, etc.; (d) articulation with 
high schools. It was observed that Mr. 
Griggs and his Committee (see item 16, 
above) are initiating a study which may 
result in recommendations on (a) and 
(b), and it was pointed out that (b), 
(c) and (d) will be the topics of work- 
shops at the Chicago Spring Meeting, 
March, 1953. 

19. The motion was carried that 
books published by members of CCCC, 
in unofficial capacities, not be displayed 
on the shelves of the CCCC exhibit 
booths at meetings. 

20. The meeting adjourned at 11:15 
p.m. 


Secretary s Report No. 7 


JEROME W. ARCHER! 


Annual Business Meeting, Conference 
on College Composition and Communi- 
cation, Friday, November 28, 1952, 
(Luncheon meeting), Sky Room, Hotel 


1Secretary pro tem. 


Bradford, Boston, Massachusetts, Chair- 
man Harold B. Allen presiding. Number 
present: 136. 

1. Chairman Harold B. Allen thank- 
ed Professor Newman Birk and Mrs. 
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Birk for their gracious and successful 
planning for the luncheon. 


2. Officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were introduced. 


3. The minutes of the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting, November 23, 1951, were 
approved as printed. 

4. Chairman Allen reported on ac- 
tion taken at the Executive Committee 
meeting at Boston, 5:00 p.m. to 11:15 
p.m. (recessed from 6:00 p.m. to 8:00 
p-m.)—See Minutes of the Executive 
Committee meeting, Items 3, 8, 10, 11, 
and 17 (Secretary's Report No. 6, this 
issue ). 

5. Chairman Allen, excerpting from 
his annual report to the NCTE, report- 
ed on the CCCC for November, 1951, 
to November 1952: (a) The CCCC 
strengthened its position and clarified 
its aims; (b) A successful program was 
sponsored at the 1951 NCTE Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati; (c) Charles W. Rob- 
erts resigned from the editorship of CCC, 
effective with the publication of the 
May, 1952, issue. George S. Wykoff was 
appointed Editor pro tem; (d) A Con- 
stitution for the CCCC was approved 
in May by a mail vote (printed in CCC, 
October, 1952); (e) The year saw a 
slight increase in membership; (f) A 
major study under the direction of Irwin 
Griggs was initiated (see item 9, below); 
(g) Mr. Allen emphasized the impor- 
tance of personal letters from members 
to prospective members, and also em- 
phasized that the minimum quota of 
our aims for membership in CCCC 
should be at least one member in every 
college. 

6. Associate Chairman Karl Dykema 
reported on the 1952 Spring Meeting 
at Cleveland—See Minutes of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting, Item 1 (Sec- 
retary’s Report No. 6, this issue). 

7. Assistant Chairman T. A. Barn- 
hart presented, in mimeographed form, 
the tentative plans for the program at 


the 1953 Spring Meeting which will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
March 12, 13, 14. Mr. Barnhart invited 
members to submit suggestions. 


8. The treasurer reported that the fi- 
nancial condition for January 1, 1952~ 
October 31, 1952, showed a balance on 
the latter date of $1,055.24. There are 
411 individual memberships, thirty-four 
institutional - sustaining memberships, 
and seventeen library subscriptions to 
CCC. 

9. Irwin Griggs, Chairman of the 
Committee for the Study of the Profes- 
sional Status of the Teacher of Composi- 
tion and Communication, presented his 
report (see Minutes, Meeting of Execu- 
tive Committee, Item 16, Secretary's Re- 
port No. 6, this issue). 

10. Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was given by Strang Lawson, 
Chairman. 

11. It was moved and carried unani- 
mously that the report of the Nomina- 
ting Committee be accepted as a report 
and that the assembly cast a ballot for 
the election of the following persons list- 
ed in the report: 

a. Chairman: Karl Dykema, Youngs- 

town College 

b. Associate Chairman: T. A. Barn- 

hart, State Teachers, St. Cloud 
c. Secretary: Beverly E. Fisher, Santa 
Monica City College 

d. Editor, CCC: George S. Wykoff, 
Purdue University 

e. Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee: Richard S. Beale, Boston Uni- 
versity; Wayne C. Booth, Haver- 
ford; George P. Faust, Kentucky; 
Carl Lefevre, Pace College; Sister 
Miriam Joseph, C.S.C., St. Mary's 
(Indiana); Mrs. Jean Malmstrom, 
Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation; Herbert B. Nelson, Oregon 
State College; Robert E. Tuttle, 
General Motors Institute. 
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12. In addition to Henry Sams, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, proposed by the Nom- 
inating Committee for the office of As- 
sistant Chairman, Freida Johnson, Geo. 
Peabody College for Teachers, and Jer- 
ome W. Archer, Marquette University, 
were nominated from the floor. Mr. Ar- 
cher was elected. 


13. Gladys Brown, Little Rock Jun- 
ior College, and Irwin Griggs, Temple 
University, were nominated and elected 
as members of the Executive Commit- 
tee. (Harold B. Allen as retiring Chair- 
man will serve for one year as an ex- 
officio member of the Executive Com- 
mittee—Constitution, Art. IV, Sect. 1, e.) 


14. At this point, the retiring Chair- 


man turned the meeting over to the new 
Chairman, Karl Dykema. 


15. - Mr. Allen pointed out that, as the 
Constitution requires, the vacancy on the 
Executive Committee caused by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Archer as Assistant Chair- 
man is to be filled by appointment by 
the newly elected Chairman. (NOTE: 
To fill this and one other vacancy not 
filled at the meeting, Chairman Karl 
Dykema has appointed the following: 
Mrs. Marguerite H. Morey, Colby Jun- 
ior College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire, and Karl Young, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah.) 

16. The meeting adjourned at 2:50 
P.M. 


Editorial Comment 


Editorial Board members for 1953 are 
listed on the title page. These represent 
our various types of institutions, differ- 
ent geographical areas, and different 
areas of interest: composition, communi- 
cation, and language. Our feminine mem- 
bership will be represented when re- 
placements are made, in the due course 
of time, for some of those named. 

By the provisions of the CCCC Con- 
stitution (Article IV, Section 3), “Each 
member shall serve for a period of three 
years, two members retiring and being 
replaced each year.” To make this fully 
effective in the future, two of the pres- 
ent board have kindly agreed to serve for 
only one year and two for two years. 

There is at present no rigid editorial 
policy, except to find and publish mater- 
ial of interest and value to teachers of 
composition and/or communication. An- 
swers to a questionnaire sent to present 
(ie., 1952) and former CCCC officers 
and members of the Executive Commit- 
tee show the following kinds of material 
checked as “desirable”: 


General or national discussions of 
composition and/or communication. 

Selected papers given at our national 
meetings in March and November. 

Accounts of specific programs (if not 
too conventional). 

Accounts of special projects or teach- 
ing devices. 

Accounts of research or experimental 
procedures. 

Workshop summaries (as in the past). 

Current Bibliography (appropriate 
sections of that formerly published in 
College English). 

In addition to usual-length articles, 
briefer articles, 300 to 1000 words. 


The official bulletin, College Compo- 
sition and Communication, and the 
CCCC membership are related in a di- 
rect proportion: the more members (in- 
dividual and institutional) there are in 
CCCC, the larger and better (we hope) 
the magazine can become. The larger 
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and better the magazine, the more 
CCCC members there will be. The ap- 
peal and value of the magazine depend 
upon the written contributions of the 


membership. Any materials of the kind 
labeled above as “desirable” will receive 
the most careful consideration by the 
Editorial Board. G. S. W. 


CCCC Spring Meeting, 1953 


Hope you're coming! 

The time: Friday and Saturday, March 
13, 14, 1953. Thursday evening registra- 
tion, 8 to 10 P. M., Thursday evening, 
meeting of the Executive Committee. Fri- 
day and Saturday, registration and var- 
ious meetings. 

The place: Chicago, Illinois. Hotel 
Sherman. (For accommodations, write 
direct to the hotel.) 

The program (as announced by Pro- 
gram Chairman T. A. Barnhart, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
with, in general, possible minor changes 
of one kind or another) : 

Three general sessions, opening on 
Friday morning with an address by Irv- 
ing Lee on “How to Talk with People’; 
continuing on Friday night with a de- 
scription of three representative fresh- 
man programs; ending with a luncheon 
and luncheon address Saturday noon and 
early afternoon. 

Two groups of panel discussions, first 
group of three meeting the last half of 
Friday afternoon, the second group of 
three the last half of Saturday morning. 
Subjects: 1. What is New about Com- 
munication? 2. The Graduate Student 
and the Teaching of Freshmen. 3. Coop- 
eration, Combination, Integration—how 
can various areas pool their materials? 
4. A Graduated Approach to English 
Learnings. 5. Implications of Structural 
Grammar to the Teaching of English. 6. 
Potpourri—Testing. 

Three workshop sessions, Friday morn- 
ing, Friday afternoon, Saturday morn- 
ing: sixteen topics, some continued from 


previous years, some new. 1. From a Stu- 
dent’s Reading and Listening to His 
Writing and Speaking. 2. The Terminal 
Student. 3. National Entrance Tests and 
Minimum Standards. 4. Preparation of 
the Communication or Composition 
Teacher. 5. Subfreshman Composition— 
The Poorly Equipped Student. 6. Super- 
freshman Composition—The Well Equip- 
ped Student. 7. The Psychology of the 
Student: How He Learns to Communi- 
cate. 8. Uses of Community Resources 
in Teaching Freshman English. 9. Status 
in the Profession of the Composition 
Teacher. 10. Improvement of Reading 
Ability. 11. The ABC’s of the Combina- 
tion of Written and Oral Communica- 
tion. 12. Writing for Business and Indus- 
try. 13. Integration of High School and 
College Teaching of Composition. 14. 
Mass Media of Communication. 15. The 
Reading, Hearing, Speech Clinics as an 
Aid to Freshman Composition. 16. The 
English Language Arts. 

The Local Committee: General Chair- 
man, Hermann C. Bowersox, Roosevelt 
College; Treasurer, Robert E. Streeter, 
University of Chicago; Publishers’ Dis- 
plays, Richard C. Blakeslee, Northwest- 
ern University; Luncheon Arrangements, 
Mollie Cohen, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology; Registration and Information 
Services: Falk Johnson, University of 
Illinois at Navy Pier (chairman); Paul- 
ine Rosaire, Herzl Junior College; Her- 
bert Kalk, Wilson Junior College; How- 
ard Wilcox, Wright Junior College; Ir- 
win J. Suloway, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege. 


